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ALUMNI NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Two meetings of the Executive of the Pharmacy Alumni Associa- 
tion have been held since the last issue of The Bulletin. These have 
dealt largely with preparations for Alumni events, centering around 
Convocation and the end of the University year. Below we give you 
a programme cf events. 

Convocation for pharmacy will be on Monday, May 29th, at 2.30 
p.m. At 7.00 o’clock that evening we shall hold our Annual Meeting 
and election of Officers — notice of which will be sent out by mail. 
At 8.00 o’clock there will be a reception to the Class of 1961, their 
family and friends. 


June 3rd will be reception day for the Graduating Class of 1911. 
This will be a busy day for these graduates of 50 years ago. At 10.00 
a.m. the Graduates of 1911, from all departments of the University, 
will meet in Hart House Theatre, where they will be joined by the 
Graduates of 1936, (25 years). At 10.30 a.m. they will be addressed 
by one of their distinguished classmates, President Claude T. Bissell, 
3T6. At 12.15 p.m. a buffet luncheon will be served in the Great 
Hall of Hart House. The 25 and 50 year graduates are invited to a 
reception, from 4 to 6 p.m., at President Bissell’s home, 93 Highland 
Avenue, Rosedale. The final event of the day will be a dinner for the 
50 year graduates in the Assembly Hall of the College Building, at 
6.30. p.m. At this event the Golden Anniversary Certificates will be 
presented. 


You will hear further of all these events, but if there is any way 
I can be of assistance to you with additional information, I hope all 
members will feel free to write me. 


H. M. CORBETT, President 
Pharmacy Alumni Association 


FACULTY PLANS FOR NEW PHARMACY BUILDING 


Pharmacy alumni of the University of Toronto must have wonder- 
ed what had happened to the plans for renovation of the former Den- 
tal Building for occupancy by the Faculty of Pharmacy. This was 
the original plan. For two years the staff worked on details of the 
project and for one of those years the architects, B. G. Ludlow and Part- 
ners, worked closely with the staff to develop plans which would 
provide for Pharmacy’s requirements at College and Huron Streets 
as economically as possible. 


In the spring of 1960 it became apparent that the cost of instal- 
ling the necessary mechanical and electrical services in the old struc- 
ture would be much higher than anticipated. This was verified when 
tenders were called in the summer. Bids were substantially higher 
than even the highest of previous estimates. The architects believed 
that a new building would be less costly on an area cost basis. 

During the autumn months various possibilities were explored 
including rough estimates for a new building. By January 1961 the 
decision had been made by the Board of Governors to take steps to 
adapt the former Dental Building for use by the School of Architecture 
at a much lower cost than for Pharmacy. At the same time the 
Board agreed to provide a new building for the Faculty of Pharmacy 
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at a cost not to exceed $1,500,000. Ludlow and Partners were appoint- 
ed the architects and were directed to prepare preliminary plans 
for a suitable building on a site on the south-east corner of Huron 
and Russell Street. 


Although somewhat on the small side, the site is ideally located 
on the new west campus. It is a stone’s throw from the site of the 
new Physics Building which in turn is adjacent to the Chemistry 
Building. The new Arts Building, Sidney Smith Hall, is one block 
away, the Faculty Club a block and a half and the Women’s Athletic 
Building two blocks. Simcoe Hall and the present campus are across 
St. George Street which is one block east of the projected site. After 
some 35 years of being about a mile off the main campus it will be 
sheer luxury for Pharmacy to be literally in the centre of campus life. 


Preliminary plans have been drawn and revised about five or six 
times. They are now ready for submission to the Administration 
for approval. They call for an unusually compact building of four 
stories and a basement with windows well above ground level. The 
total area is just in excess of 52,000 sq. ft. with an unusually low per- 
centage of corridor space. Excellent research areas are shown as 
well as four large undergraduate laboratories and good specialty 
laboratories, e.g., manufacturing, instrument analysis, microbiological 
and antibiotic, radioisotope and greenhouse. Ample library, museum 
and office space are planned. Student common rooms, a council room, 
staff lounge are on the first floor and good storage areas in the base- 
ment. 


In order to keep within the budget ceiling, it has been necessary 
to reduce the size of certain areas notably classrooms, student com- 
mon rooms, undergraduate laboratories as well as most offices. How- 
ever, we believe that, if the building can be constructed with the 
preliminary plans as a basis, we shall have a functionally efficient and 
attractive building in an ideal location. 


Present target date for completion of the building, if no snags 
develop, is late summer of 1962. We are hopeful then that the 
Faculty may be in the new quarters for the opening of the 1962 fall 


term. 
F. NORMAN HUGHES. 


THE IN VITRO RELEASE OF SULPHATHIAZOLE FROM 


COMPRESSED FORMULATIONS USING SODIUM 
CARBOXYMETHYLCELLULOSE AS A GRANULATING AGENT 


Dezso Kadar* and George C. Walker 


Sodium carboxymethyleellulose is widely used in a variety of 
pharmaceutical formulations. It is not the purpose here to review 
the many applications but to present a preliminary investigation as 
to its usefulness in prolonging the release of insoluble materials in 
a tablet formulation. 

Wensley (1) has shown a release of sodium bicarbonate over a 
period of fifty-seven minutes using sodium carboxymethylcellulose 
as the granulating agent. It was of interest to evaluate sulphathiazole 
in a similar manner. 
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Experimental 


Preparation of Granulations — The following granulations were sel- 
ected after a variety of granulations had been prepared with various 
concentrations of the granulating agent sodium carboxymethylcel- 
lulose and/or powdered acacia: 


MR SS 99.0 Gm. 
Sodium Carboxymethylcellulose** 
Purified Water 


ERREOND TERI, .Poccccccccnrcenesensorescrescnsensonst 
Sodium Carboxymethylcellulose 


I i 99.5 Gm. 
Sodium Carboxymethylcellulose Gm. 
Purified Water 


The sulphathiazole (sieved 30 mesh) was transferred to a mortar 
and mixed thoroughly with the sodium carboxymethylcellulose and/or 
acacia mucilage to form a mass which when forced through a 10 mesh 
screen fell into granules. The granulations were dried in a circulating 
air oven at a temperature of 40° /C. and then forced through a 16 mesh 
screen and retained on a 60. Table 1 shows the quantity of fine powder 
produced. 


* A contribution by Dezso Kadar in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. 


** C.M.C. to Premium High Viscosity, Harrisons and Crosfield. 


TABLE 1 


Fine Powder* Produced with Different 
Granulating Solutions 
Granulation Number Per cent Fine Powder 
1 31.5 
2 15.3 
3 36.0 


*Granules and powder that pass through a 60 mesh screen. 


The final granulations were adjusted to contain 10% fine powder 
and 1.0% magnesium stearate as lubricant. 


Preparation of Tablets—The granules were weighed on an analytical 
balance and transferred to a glassine paper prior to the filling of the 
die cavity and compression. The tablets were prepared using a Stokes 
Eureka single punch hand operated tablet machine and a 13/32 inch 
flat-faced punch and die set. The height of the tablets was measured by 
means of a micrometer caliper. The weight of each tablet was as 
accurately as possible 0.500 Gm. and the height 4.10 mm. This weight 
and height were maintained constant for the three granulations. 

The hardness of the tablets was assessed using a Strong Cobb 
Tablet Hardness Tester and the results are shown in Table 2. 
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TABLE 2 


Hardness of Tablets of Sulphathiazole Granulated with Different 
Granulating Agents: 


Granulation Number Hardness (Strong Cobb) * 
1 17.4 
2 21.8 
3 16.3 


*Each figure represents an average of five determinations. 
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Assay and Release Determinations—The sulphathiazole released from 
the tablets at various time intervals was determined by the method f 
of bratton and Marshal] (2). The release of the drug was determined a 
using the U.S.P. 15 tablet disintegration apparatus (Van der Kamp) m 
and in three separate solutions — Acid Pepsin Solution B.P. 1958, m 
Alkaline Pancreatin Solution B.P. 1958, and Purified Water, and for pe 
periods up to twelve hours. Controls were prepared and tested without - 
sulphathiazole. The results are shown in Table 3 and graphically | * 
presented in Figures 1, 2 and 3. m 
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Discussion 


There was an almost linear release of sulphathiazole from all 
formulations for the range zero to 400 mg. Sodium carboxymethyl- 
cellulose 0.5% showed the greatest deviation from linearity in all three 
media. The retarding effect of sodium carboxymethylcellulose was 
most pronounced in acid pepsin solution, and while one cannot extra- 
polate in vitro results to performance in the human, it might be pos- 
sible in vivo from the in vitro results to secure a release of sulphathia- 


zole over a period of four to ten hours. 


REFERENCES 
1. Wensley, W. R., Elowe, L. N. and Walker, G. C., Can, Pharm. J., Sc. Sect., 92. 141 (1959). 
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CONCERNING THE C.PhA. ANNUAL SURVEY 

It will be ten years come August since I returned to Canada and 
met, in the offices of the C.Ph.A., the then editor of the C.Ph.J., Mr. 
Earl Damude. We had a lengthy discussion concerning the problems 
of Canadian Pharmacy and both of us in almost the exact breath said, 
“What Canadian Pharmacy needs is an annual survey similar in 
nature to the Eli Lilly Digest in the United States”. By January, 1952, 
the first Survey, that is for the year 1951, was on its way. At that 
time, publication date was the May 15th issue of the Journal, which 
meant that all replies had to be in and processed by April 15th. We 
received 149 replies, not a large number, but a start. Last year, that 
is 1960 for 1959, we received 511 replies. My dream has always been 
at least 1,000. 

Historical 

When the Survey was published (8 pages) in the May 15th, 1952 
issue of the C.Ph.J., it was designated (to my horror) the “10th An- 
nual Survey of Drug Store Operations”. Apparently there had been 
other surveys. By “hunting” back through the C.Ph.J’s for a num- 
ber of years I discovered that the first survey, called “the Journal’s 
first annual Prescription Survey” was for 1940 and appeared in the 
April 15, 1941 issue of the C.Ph.J. If the pharmacist did not have 
a system of totalling his prescription values as he filed them, he was 
asked “to take a group of prescriptions, find an average value and then 
multiply by the number of prescriptions he filled for the year’. On 
the basis of such information from 200 replies, the average number of 
prescriptions dispensed per pharmacy in 1940 was 2,990 at an average 
price of 80c. The figures projected for Canada, gave 11,511,500 
prescriptions filled in 1940 for $9,205,350. No estimate of total sales 
was given, hence the relationship of prescription receipts to total 
receipts was not indicated. 

This method of estimating the number of prescriptions and ascer- 
taining the average price could hardly be condoned if used today, but 
in 1941, it was an honest attempt with the best tools then available, 
to find usable data. 

The second annual prescription survey was for the year 1941 and 
appeared in the April 15th, 1942 issue of the C.Ph.J. The number 
of prescriptions filled in Canada in 1941 was given as 10,786,290 at a 
value of $9,374,072 and an average price of 87c. Again, no sales volume 
was estimated. 

The third annual survey was for 1942 and appeared in the June 
15th, 1943 issue of the C.Ph.J. The number of prescriptions filled was 
given as 14,347,305 at a value of $12,625,628 and an average price of 
88c. For the first time “Total Drug Store Volume” was given, being 
estimated (the how was not disclosed) at $136,969,560. The ratio of 
prescription receipts to total receipts was then 9.2%. 

No survey was made in 1944 for the year 1943. The June 15th, 
1945 issue of the C.Ph.J. reports the Third “Drug Store Survey con- 
ducted by the Board of Commercial Interest and the Journal’. And 
so, by the time we come to the June 1, 1951 issue of the C.Ph.J. we find 
in the Table of Contents “Drug Store Survey 1950—page 8. Page 8 is 
titled “1950 Prescription Volume Highest Ever, Survey Shows”. Two 
pages are devoted to this page. The only chart given occupies 
approximately one third of a page and gives the number of prescrip- 
tions, the value of prescriptions, the average cost of prescriptions, total 
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sales in the baby department and total sales in the cosmetic depart- 
ment for each year from 1941 through 1950. 

All these figures are projections from averaging figures obtained 
by asking a representative number of pharmacists questions. They 
are not figures taken from operating statements submitted by phar- 
macists. Pharmacists just do not keep departmentalized records, or 
at least they didn’t in 1940, and hence the estimates of sales in the 
baby department and cosmetic departments are “guestimates’’. It is 
interesting to note that the volume of prescripion sales in relation to 
total sales was 12.29. Apparently the guestimates and projections 
had moved the figure from 9.2% in 1942 to 12.2% in 1950. 

Because of this long tradition of estimating the total sales in all 
pharmacies in Canada in a given year, and the volume of prescription 
sales and the number of prescriptions filled, a “box score” on these 
items has been given in the Survey ever since. However, much more 
significant than the “box scores” are the columns of the 24 different 
charts appearing in the survey. These figures are not guestimates. 
they are averages obtained by averaging the figures from “operating 
statements”, otherwise called the Profit and Loss Statement. If you 
refer back to the September, 1960 issue of the C.Ph.J. in which the 
last (the 18th) survey appeared, page XVI, the title of the chart is 
“AVERAGE COSTS AND PROFITS OF 511 PHARMACIES IN 
CANADA”. All this chart says is that the figures in the chart repre- 
sent the average of the 511 pharmacies. It is the same for each 
column of every chart (each cell). It is wrong and inaccurate to 
attempt to project the average of these 511 to all the 4,883 pharmacies 
in Canada in 1959. I wish we could leave it out of the Survey alto- 
gether. 

It is wrong to project these figures to all Canadian pharmacy 
and say that they represent an average of all Canadian pharmacies. 
Perhaps I can show why it is wrong by the following: The D.B.S. 
make a biennial] study of the “Operating Results and Financial Struc- 
ture of Independent Drug Stores’’. The last such study was for 1959, 
published in January, 1961. This study does not include any phar- 
macy “operating a soda fountain or restaurant in conjunction with 
the drug store”. I take it that the D.B.S. is selective in requesting 
data. The C.Ph.A. data is voluntary and whether a soda fountain 
or not is involved is not asked on the questionnaire. Further, the word 
“independent” I take it means “one unit”. In the C.Ph.A. survey we 
have several loyal respondents with two, three, four and five stores, 
and their operating statements for each store, beautifully constructed 
by accountants are attached to the questionnaires. Hence the nature 
of the C.Ph.A. sample and the D.B.S. sample is different in these res- 
pects. Further, in the D.B.S. sample for 1959 there were 90 phar- 
macies, or 21.0% of the sample, with sales below $50,000, 196 phar- 
macies, or 45.7% of the sample, with sales between $50,000 and 
$99,999, and 143, or 33.3% of the sample with sales over $100,000. On 
the other hand, for the same year 1959, the C.Ph.A. survey of 511 
pharmacies was distributed as follows, 56, or 11.0% of the sample, 
with sales below $50,000, 245 or 47.9% of the sample with sales be- 
tween $50,000 and $99,999, and 210 or 41.1% of the sample with sales 
above $100,000. It will be seen that the middle section, that is, phar- 
macies with sales between $50,000 and $99,999 is the only section with 
anything like a similar correspondence. In the C.Ph.A. sample there 
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were fewer pharmacies with sales below $50,000 and many more with 
sales above $100,000 than the D.B.S. sample, hence projections from 
these, if average would produce very different results. The D.B.S. 
does not average them except by sales category. However, if we put 
the data of the D.B.S. together and average it, it comes out to $93,845 
average sales in 1959 for 429 pharmacies. There is a $10,000 differ- 
ential here between the D.B.S. and the C.Ph.J. average of $103,079 for 
511 pharmacies because, as I have explained above, of the nature of 
the sample. 

Reminiscing again, the 10th Survey, my first, 149 pharmacies 
reporting, 8 pages of charts, was done with an adding machine, not a 
calculating machine. Every division, multiplication, and subtraction 
had to be done by hand (by head). It was in the middle of the 11th 
survey that I rebelled at the long tedious work of multiplying and 
dividing and then borrowing an adding machine for the totals. Mr. 
Corbett will recall that I went down to his office and said “if the O.C.P. 
will not buy me a calculating machine, then I will rent one person- 
ally”. I had three different makes on trial within 24 hours and event- 
ually the O.C.P. agreed to purchase one of them. The teaching 
function of the O.C.P. was taken over by the University of Toronto 
on July 1st of that year while the purchase order was on its way to 
the dealer. Hence, it was really the University of Toronto that paid 
for the calculating machine. When I say calculating machine, it did 
cost over $500. It would add, subtract, divide, and multiply but it 
really was not a calculating machine. Three years ago the University 
of Toronto replaced it at a cost of nearly $900 with a modern machine 
with a memory which cuts down the processing time for each ques- 
tionnaire about 35%. 

Then, the O.C.P. bought the editor of the Bulletin of the Ontario 
College of Pharmacy an electric typewriter with an 18” carriage. 
The problem now became, “How can we put the functions of the 
calculating machine and the electric typewriter together so as to save 
time, energy, and all the pen and ink copying into charts?” Now, 
each reply is processed on the calculating machine and the data typed 
on a light-weight card, 15” long by 2” wide, the figures appearing 
vertically on the card in much the same order as the figures are used 
in the finished, published, charts. A specially constructed peg-board 
with clips permits the arrangement of twenty-five of these cards at 
a time on the board in such a way that the data for each pharmacy 
appears on the same line horizontally. Hence, the calculating machine 
takes over, adds each line, starting with employees’ wages through 
rent, and miscellaneous items, gives the total for each item and also 
automatically the total of all expenses. Formerly each total of ex- 
pense items had to be put back in the machine. This particular 
machine eliminates that step. I do have to put the figures in the 
machine. It has a printing device so that any error can be traced. 
The totals can then be averaged by the number of units in the 
classification. 


Significance of the Survey for the Individual Pharmacist 
The INTRODUCTION to the 1959 study of the D.B.S. “Operating 
Results and Financial Structure of Independent Drug Stores” states: 


“This report is a continuation of the practice of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics to publish operating and financial structure for 
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selected trades primarily as a guide for retailers. The averages and 
ratios that are shown in this report can be used as a standard by 
which businessmen can compare their own operating experience. 
The pattern of expense and financial ratios by size and age of business 
permits direct analysis of operating results for the year. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that the averages and ratios as published in 
this report do not represent top performance guides. They are the 
“average” of a broad range of operational efficiencies”. 


An average is, of course, a quantity found by dividing the sum 
of all the quantities by the number of quantities. What the D.B.S. 
has said concerning their figures can be almost equally well said of 
the C.Ph.A. figures, that is the averages and ratios in the tables repre- 
sent the actual averages and ratios obtained from the reporting panel 
of pharmacies in each cell (column). How this is done: I have before 
me the replies from 9 pharmacies in the same province, all within 
the annual sales range of $50,000 to $75,000. This sales range is the 
only basis of classification at the present outside of the location in a 
certain province in distinction to all other provinces. The amount 
of money spent on rent in each instance is calculated as a percent of 
sales and the nine figures are 2.9; 7.2; 7.2; 3.5; 2.1; 2.2; 4.1.; 2.9; 2.3. 
Adding these nine figures together we get 34.4 and if we divide by 9 
we say the average rent as a percent of sales in this group (or cell) 
is 3.8% of sale. Now we will take another group of 12 pharmacies in 
a different province but the same sales characteristic, $50,000 to 
$75,000. The amounts paid for rent calculated as a percent of sales 
in each case are 2.0; 3.8; 2.7; 1.8; 1.7; 1.2; 2.7; 1.1.; 3.2; 2.0; 2.4; 3.2; 
a total of 27.8 which when divided by 12 gives 2.3% of sales as aver- 
age rent for this group. If we ignore the difference in location and as- 
sume the only basis of classification to be like sales volume of between 
$50,000 and $75,000 and put the two groups together, we get average 
rent as 2.9% of sales for the 21 pharmacies. What I am really trying 
to prove is that the larger the number of units in the cell the more 
realistic and valid are the averages and hence the larger the number 
of pharmacists that send in their figures the more valid and useful is 
the survey. 


Looking at these two sets of figures from a different angle, the 
average deviation in the group of 9 is 1.55 and in the second group, 
of 12, is 0.68. But when we put the two groups together, the average 
deviation is 1.07. By that is meant that if distribution is normal, 57.5 
per cent of the items are included within the range of X AD or simply, 
within the range of 2.9 plus or minus 1.07. 


Rent has been taken only as an illustration of one expense item. 
Any other expense item could be taken in like fashion. In the D.B.S 
study, 286 pharmacies renting their locations average 2.61 per cent 
of sales while 146 with sales between $50,000 and $99,999 average 2.79 
per cent of sales as rent. Hence our range of 1.9 to 3.9 per cent appears 
valid in view of the only other set of statistics with which comparisons 
can be made. Not having the original individual] figures of rent from 
the D.B.S. study it is impossible, of course, to calculate the average 
deviation in either case. 


However, the figures and ratios in each column or cell in the Sur- 
vey can be used to great advantage by the pharmacist to compare his 
own operating experience with others in a like situation. 
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In 1959, 54.0% of the survey replies were from pharmacies that 
sent in their replies in 1958, in 1958, 55.3% were the same pharmacies 
that reported in 1957. Likewise in 1957 - 65.4%; 1956 - 53.7%; - 
1955 - 60.6%, an average for the five years of 57.8% When nearly 
60% of the replies are from the same pharmacies as those that report- 
ed the previous year, any real trend must certainly show itself. Over 
the years, these ratios become “norms” for the pharmacist. If in 
any year any ratio is much out of line for a particular pharmacy, an 
attempt should be made to find the reason why. 


Other Uses 


Aside from the use to the individual pharmacist in comparing his 
operation with others in like circumstances, the survey has had a good 
many other uses. The data was of value to the Manitoba Pharma- 
ceutical Association recently in establishing a scale of fees with the 
Manitoba government for the indigent. It has been used by the 
department of National Health and Welfare in Ottawa to establish, 
if possible, the cost of prescriptions in each province. It has been 
used by many pharmaceutical manufacturers in compiling the dis- 
counts necessary from their list prices. It was the basis of the ma- 
terial presented to the Select Committee on the Cost of Drugs to the 
Ontario Legislature last October. Without this data, I would have 
had NOTHING to present in your interest. It has been quoted in var- 
ious ways in almost every English speaking country in the world. Its 
latest use is a comparison of both employers salaries and employees 
salaries as a per cent of sales in comparison with the situation in 
Great Britain in a new publication just out called Pharmacy Manage- 
ment. It would have been impossible without the Survey for the 
C.Ph.J. to have put out the brochure on the Market Analysis of the 
Canadian Drug Store. Figures from the survey were used by the 
O.R.P.A. for the blown up pages for your Bulletin Board. And of 
great importance, the prescription data has shown up unmistakably 
the weakness in our present system of prescription pricing. 


In January I received a letter from the President of the Pharma- 
cists’ Association of one of the leading cities in Ontario: 
“Dear Professor Fuller: 

It gives me a great deal of personal pleasure to express to you the 
thanks of the Ontario Pharmacists’ Association for the very capable 
handling of the brief that you recently presented to the Select Com- 
mittee on Drug Prices. We realize the immense amount of work in- 
volved, and we commend you on your efforts to help the profession of 
pharmacy.” 


The letter is very much appreciated and yet, to date, not a single 
Survey reply has been received from that city. Further, the response 
from Ontario pharmacists this year has been the poorest, not only in 
8 years, but the poorest of any province in Canada. Every other 
province has stepped up their returns by nearly 20%. Of the 165 
replies received last year from Ontario pharmacists, only 32 of the 
same pharmacists have replied this year. The total number of replies 
received from Ontario this year represents only 3.7% of all Ontario 
pharmacies. Saskatchewan is already up to 11.9%, the Maritimes 
10.2%, and British Columbia 9.7%. 

H. J. FULLER. 
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FROM THE DESK OF THE FIELD EXTENSION OFFICER 


The graduating class this year will number slightly more than 
that of last year but still less than two-thirds of estimated normal 
replacement needs. The shortage of pharmacists remains a serious 
problem. Though enrolment last fall slightly exceeded the maximum 
of one hundred and twenty, which has been set as the number which 
can be accommodated each year in future, it will be five or six years 
before the Faculty can hope to graduate enough pharmacists to im- 
prove the situation. 


Men’s Athletic Awards 


Pharmacy students this year have distinguished themselves in 
athletic as follows: 


They won the T. A. Reed Trophy — Intramural High Points 
Championship. 


Individual Awards: 


B. Crothers won the Hec. Phillips Trophy as the outstanding com- 
petitor of the intercollegiate track meet. 


T. Walton was awarded the Sidney Smith Trophy for the student 
contributing most to intramural sports from the standpoint of leader- 
ship, sportsmanship and individual participation. 


Team Championships - Division II: 


Hockey. 
Basketball Major. 
Basketball Minor. 
Lacrosse. 


Recruitment 


Even more interest has been shown by the pharmacists this year 
than last. Recently in one afternoon, six talks were being given in 
high schools and the two films of the Canadian Foundation for the 
Advancement of Pharmacy as well as our own two were being shown. 
Members of the Faculty have given talks in Toronto Collegiates, as 
have also local pharmacists, and I have spoken lately in Ottawa, Wood- 
stock and Guelph secondary schools. The list of those taking part in 
the campaign is too long to publish but I would like to express my 
appreciation. I am encouraged to believe that we will exceed the maxi- 
mum again this year. 


Local Associations 


New associations continue to be formed and, if the organization 
meeting of the Burlington district is the first of many such, I predict 
a happy future. About twenty pharmacists met at the home of Dunc. 
Whitehead and elected G. W. Campbell, President and R. A. Hains- 
worth, Jr., Secretary. During the meeting the merits of cost + fee 
plan of 8 pricing were discussed. 


Other association meetings I have attended were held as follows: 
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Perth—where 100% attendance from Perth and Smith Falls wel- 
comed the Chairman of the Infringement Committee, the Registrar 
and Chief Inspector Greenfield. 


Ottawa—the same three speakers. 


Whitby—all local pharmacies were represented and Russ Short 
from Brooklin was also present. The meeting discussed local matters. 


Oakville-Trafalgar—the methods of ® pricing were considered. 


North York—a group of twenty-three pharmacists from a widely 
scattered area met to hear Mr. Moisley outline the duties of the Col- 
lege Council and its committees. 


I also enjoyed attending a meeting of the Ontario Branch of the 
Canadian Society of Hospital Pharmacists held at the Warner-Lam- 
bert building. The President, Miss Smedmor, occupied the Chair and 
the speaker, Dr. Dunham, gave a very interesting talk on pharma- 
ceutical research. A tour of the plant and a tasty lunch completed the 
evening. In the absence of Mr. Frank Cleary, Mr. Archie McPhail 
made an excellent host. 


Toronto aera members of the Class of ’21 had a meeting at Ingram 
and Bell Limited, McCaul Street, Toronto, to organize for their For- 
tieth Anniversary Reunion at the Alumni session of the O.R.P.A. Con- 
vention on June 12th in Niagara Falls. Twenty-seven members named 
Wyn Beckett as Chairman and Mrs. Murray Cole as Ladies’ Committee 
Chairman. 


The Lambton County pharmacists met in Alvinston in April. Mr. 
Moisley and I were present to answer questions about the work of the 
College. President Harry Widdifield welcomed his successor Vern 
Nelms to office along with the new secretary, Bill Munro, both of 
Glencoe. This is a very active, interested group. 


I was also privileged to attend a dinner of the Brant County 
Dental Association at which Dr. Paterson of the Faculty of Pharmacy 
was guest speaker. 


Hamilton pharmacists are to be congratulated on the success of 
the recent Jones Trophy Bowling Tournament. In over thirty years of 
attending these, I have yet to see one better conducted or more enjoy- 
able. I don’t think the Hamilton boys were too unhappy about the loss 
of the trophy in a close finish to London, either. 


Questionnaire on Continuing Education 


The questionnaire was sent out by the Committee on Education 
to obtain an expression of opinion on the best method of reaching 
the greatest number of pharmacists with the type of lecture pro- 
gramme most suited to the needs of the various areas of the province. 
The replies to date, numbering over six hundred, contain suggestions 
and comments which should enable the committee to plan the future 
of this department of our work. We greatly appreciate the interest of 
those who took the trouble to cooperate, especially those who wrote 
comments and some who sent very helpful letters. 


Local associations will now be asked about the type of programme 
they will be prepared to sponsor. 
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When the returns are all in and the results tabulated, the type of 
programme of continuing education, which the College would be pre- 
pared to adopt, should be decided upon at the June session of Council. 


Seminars 


A three-day seminar is scheduled for the Head of the Lakes in 
September. Fred Slack is Chairman of the Committee in charge of 
arrangements. 


From the Toronto Press: 


Toronto Evening Telegram, April 7, 1961—‘“‘April 6th, 1961, the 
Ontario Court of Appeal] ruled that the Ontario College of Pharmacy 
was within its rights in stopping Murray Rubin from operating a mail 
order business on St. Clair Avenue West in Toronto.” 

Toronto Globe and Mail, April 7, 1961 — “The court reversed a 
decision by Mr. Justice Moorhouse that the College had exceeded its 
jurisdiction in cancelling the registration on the grounds that he 
failed to operate a pharmacy.’ 

Toronto Daily Star, April 7, 1961 — “They decided that the 
decision hinged on the phrase “place of business’ in The Pharmacy 
Act and that a “place of business” is more than a business address and 
that some of the activities of a pharmacy must be carried on therein. 
They therefore allowed the appeal with costs.” 


G. W. FAIRLEY, Field Extension Officer. 


BOOK REVIEW 


COMPENDIUM of Pharmaceutical Specialties (Canada, 1960) F. N. Hughes, The Cana- 
dian Pharmaceutical Association, 22] Victoria St., Toronto 2, Ontario, First Edition, 
1960, 576 pages, $9.00. 


All of us, whether he or she be pharmacist, physician, dentist or 
veterinarian, find it very difficult indeed to keep in touch with the 
multitude of brand name products that exist in Canadian pharmacies. 
These specialty products are presented in increasing numbers each 
year and duplications are similarly on the increase. 


As pharmacists we must be able to put our finger as quickly 
as possible on the details, specifications and source of a particular 
product. This, Dean Hughes has enabled us to do through the Com- 
pendium of Pharmaceutical Specialties. The text is divided into three 
sections, white pages containing monographs of 256 pharmaceutical 
specialties, yellow pages listing the manufacturers, and pink pages 
presenting a therapeutic and pharmacological index. A key to the 
manufacturers as abbreviated in the monographs is provided on page 
six following the preface. 


The Compendium lists about 5,650 individual descriptions of drugs 
and drug combinations embracing some 8,000 to 9,000 individual prod- 
ucts and representing 256 manufacturers and distributors. 

The provision of a supplement each six months to all registered 
owners of the Compendium will be a valuable adjunct in this rapidly 
expanding and changing world of the pharmaceutical specialty; in 
fact, a very necessary service is a work of this nature. 


G. C. WALKER. 
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FERMENT IN PHARMACY 


(The following was presented at the Alpha Zeta Omega Pharmaceutical Fraternity Sym- 
posium on March 19, 1961, at the Statler-Hilton Hotel, Hartford, Connecticut). 

Writing to me in January, your chairman said, “with Kefauver, 
generic names, union drug stores, welfare prescriptions — we are 
pointing our symposium toward the area of “Where Does Pharmacy 
Go From Here.” 

Perhaps you have heard the story concerning the American 
tourist lost on a back road in the highlands of Scotland. Eventually 
discovering a farmer, he asked directions to Edinburgh. After some 
careful thought and then some intricate and almost incomprehensible 
directions, he added, “Sir, if I were you, I just wouldn’t start from 
here.” 

I think that is what I would like to do this afternoon. I am not 
going to start from here. Rather, I would like to explore how we got 
here. Then perhaps the directions will be clearer. 

Today, the word “image” skulks all around us, it is the common 
cliche, in the newspapers, on the air, issuing from friend, advertise- 
ment, and stranger. C. Wright Mills has just published a book “Images 
of Man”. The March-April issue of the Harvard Business Review 
contains an article “The American Image of Success” which the author 
says has made America what it is today. But he warns “we must 
not project this image into areas where it is not relevant.” 

You may have read the article “The Magic Lantern’ by Robert 
Henderson in the December 10th, 1960, issue of the New Yorker. 
Henderson writes: “One Sunday not long ago, after a late breakfast, 
while the smell of toast still hung like a blessing in the air, I went to 
my room to put my image on. Not that I was aware that I was doing 
so, but there I was, in less than half an hour, the image of a shaved, 
combed man dressed in slightly baggy slacks with a weathered jacket, 
not precisely seedy, not old, not young, not tall, not short — an inter- 
mediate man, prepared to enjoy his leisure by taking a stroll in com- 
fortable clothes on a fine fall Sunday. And if I was not aware, at the 
moment, that I had taken on an image, at least I had been suspecting 
for some time that I needed one.” 


Henderson goes on to describe in his inimicable and interesting 
way his mythical experiences, that Sunday afternoon, while taking his 
image out for a walk on the streets of New York. Of course, he for- 
gets about his own image while he looks at, encounters, and muses 
about the images he sees and the imaginary one suggested by them. 


On fourteenth street he passed a lonely chestnut vendor, a twisted 
man in a brown coat, rubbing his brown hands in the smoke from 
his cart and looking disgusted. Henderson reflects that the chestnut 
vendor might have better sales if he had a better, brighter image. 
But then reflects that “to find a good image and work it up might be 
something you couldn’t do on just any stray Sunday.” 

Henderson recalls his college days toward the end of prohibition. 
In particlular a certain girl who wanted to be an image of worldliness. 
She was dark, with a tense, long-legged stride and she hung out in 
the campus bookstore, smoked through a holder in the shape of a tiny 
green snake, which she was always flicking here and there. Since she 
wore a leopard coat she was reported to be a tiger woman. But at dances 
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on Saturdays nights, she was seldom around. However she would be 
back at her stand on Monday morning talking about cocktail parties. 
Most boys were scared of her. If they drank, they drank out of a bottle 
or flask. Few of them knew quite what a cocktail was, but neither did 
she. Eventually she borrowed a small flat and invited her bookstore 
crowd to a cocktail party. When the guests had arrived she went into 
the kitchen, poured gin, grape juice and ginger ale into a big cocktail 
shaker, and returned shaking it with practiced vigor, the snake be- 
tween her teeth, and the mixture blew the top off the shaker and 
strippled the guests deep purple. She had an image. She was trying 
to project it. Perhaps she was only trying to get to a dance. She 
conceived her image, enlarged it, but she didn’t firm it right. 

Henderson describes a number of other images he encountered on 
that Sunday afternoon. In particular a tiny man with a pair of 
Great Danes. “They were leading him. He was putting up a good 
fight, though checking them imperiously when they surged too fast, 
looking as powerful as possible, barking at them. His voice was deep 
and explosive. He himself was predominately pink-pink face, pink 
hair, small waxed pink moustache. He wore a Tyrolean hat and car- 
ried a riding crop. He seemed to think he knew me, for he nodded as 
he swept past. “Great!” he said. “Great!; Absolutely!” Then he 
was gone. 

“Gone where? To some sprawling turreted house where he was— 
well, master? groom? But where was there a sprawling turreted 
house around the village? Perhaps he was bound for some enormous 
apartment, the urban equivalent, where he lived with his two huge 
dogs. One could see them lying like statues on either side of him as 
he sat before the fire, sipping brandy, cracking nuts, admiring his 
image. On the other hand, perhaps he lived cooped up in a couple 
of rooms, dogs and all, too poor to afford his image anywhere but out- 
of-doors. I tried to think what could have been great, absolutely. The 
day, Himself, the dogs? Me? If he thought he knew me, just whom 
did he think he knew? What image did he see passing?” 

Henderson then begins to wonder what images other people had 
seen. He recalls that when he was a child he had a Magic Lantern and 
he was very fond of the pictures it projected. But one thing always 
entranced him and it was that when you put a picture into a magic 
lantern right side up, it never fails to get itself projected upside down. 

And so when we say, “Where Does Pharmacy Go From Here”, 
other images of other days swim back and forth in my head. Let us 
go back to Philadelphia, the year 1821, the year the first college of 
pharmacy, the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, was started on this 
continent. What was pharmacy like then? What images do we 
see? Patent medicines, nostrums, Indian remedies were made and 
sold by many who had no knowledge of pharmacy or medicine and 
were distributed from all manner of establishments. Joseph W. Eng- 
land in The First Century of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, 
1821-1921, pp. 19-20 related, “The most audacious and industrious dis- 
tributor of secret remedies in Philadelphia at this time was Dr. T. 
W. Dyott, who had a large “wholesale and retail drug and family 
medicine warehouse” at the northest corner of Second and Race 
Streets. No one in the city, no one in the United States, carries on 


so considerable a business in panaceas . . . The announcement of his 
remedies and the certificates of his cures half filled a page, day 
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after day, in the Aurora, and the Democratic Press, and other news- 
papers ... what he could not sell he would barter for resin, turpentine, 
lamp black, beeswax, cheese, rye and apple whisky, peach brandy, 
Pearl ash, flax seed, bristles, rags, logwood, mackerel, shad and real 
estate in and near Philadelphia.” 

Other images float across my mind as I struggle to get up to 1961. 
George J. Seabury, in his book published in 1899, “Shall Pharmacists 
Become Tradesmen?” wrote, “As pronosticated in 1882, our Depart- 
ment Stores are now offering household medicines and drugs under 
their own labels and trademarks. These “grab-all” bazaars, if un- 
molested in their wild career, will send out skirmishers into every 
drug store and auction salesroom to buy up inert drugs and antiquated 
nostrums and will offer at bargain counter prices Sarsaparilla, Lini- 
ments, Salves, Plasters, Pills and Hair Restorers. 

As our pharmacy laws are now interpreted, through the elasticity 
secured them by statesmen, any livery stable, crockery store, cobbler 
or butcher shop can add a drug department annex to their establish- 
ment, provided a licentiate of pharmacy presides over its business.” 

And on another page he quotes from an editorial in a medical 
journal, “We think the pharmaceutical profession is indeed in a bad 
way if such topics have to be written about and discussed, and we 
might as well say now as any other time, that the doctor of the future 
will in all probability furnish his own medicines direct, because he has 
been driven to it by sophistication, substitution, counter prescribing, 
adulteration, and extortion of the retail druggist. There is no mistake 
about it, the druggist might just as well look the matter fairly in the 
face, for this is surely the end, and is not far off”. 

Wandering misty eyed into the present century looking for images 
I find in the July issue 1931 of the Practical Druggist a man by the 
name of J. G. Ricketts writing an article titled “Chains of Individual 
Neighborhood Stores” in which he says that he can “see the hand- 
writing on the wall for the individual” because the chain stores are 
attempting a new plan, that of operating a chain of “individual resi- 
dential stores.” 

And another image appears in the Nation, May 23, 1934. Oscar 
Lerner, a New York pharmacist wrote an article “What Is Left of the 
Drug Business” in which he defined the status of the pharmacist Thus 
“One can only say that he is a professional man with virtually no pro- 
fession to practice.” 

Let us look in on Bob Fischelis and Rufus Rorem in 1932 in their 
book The Costs of Medicines. Bob says, “Just as the patient pays a 
physician for diagnosing his particular illness and prescribing a medi- 
cine peculiarly suited to his needs, just so the patient must expect to 
pay a pharmacist for compounding this medicine in exact accord with 
instructions. In the last analysis, the compounding and dispensing of 
a prescription is a personal service rendered to the patient. Unless the 
services of pharmacy take on this character, there is no reason why 
the retail pharmacist should exist. If important services are rendered 
by pharmacists, they should be paid for, The price of a prescription, 
therefore should include not only an allowance for the value of its con- 
stituent medicines and container, but also for the professional] services. 
This point has not always been clear to pharmacists, to physicians, or to 
the public, and the resulting confusion is one of the causes of arbitrary 
practices in pricing prescriptions as well as criticism of what appear 
to be unnecessarily high prices.” (p. 62). 
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And the “generic” name image is a ghost from the past. On page 
140 Bob Fischelis says, “Retail pharmacists who specialize in prescrip- 
tion work usually cultivate friendly relations with physicians. At 
one time the neighborhood doctor would pay leisurely visits to the 
drug store and learn from the pharmacist about recent development in 
“official” and unofficial materia medica. But he no longer finds it con- 
venient or necessary to consult the pharmacist on these matters, be- 
cause the “detail men” from the laboratories of manufacturers visit 
physicians in such large numbers as to satisfy all need for information 
on newer remedies. These manufacturers’ agents await their turn 
for interviews and, in some instances, even pay doctors for office 
calls in order to get a fair share of the busy practitioner’s time in 
which to drive their message home.” And on page 142 “The Chicago 
Retail Druggists’ Association recently presented a plan to the Chicago 
Medica] Society declaring that if physicians were to use official pre- 
parations exclusively in their prescriptions, the average cost of pre- 
scriptions could be reduced from $1.25 each to 90 cents.” Estimating 
that 12,000,000 prescriptions were filled in a year in Chicago, this 
would save the public $4,000,000. Kefauver didn’t discover anything. 
He just dug up the past and put a new jacket on it. 

Apparently there were complaints about the big profits of the 
pharmaceutical manufacture even back in 1932 since Fischelis says 
(p. 120) “The reader may have noticed that very little has been said 
about the “immense profits” from the manufacture of medicines, or 
the worthlessness of some of the products at present on the market. 
These features of the drug trade have not been forgotten but they are 
considered by the authors as of but secondary significance. In the 
first place, there is no evidence to show that many manufacturers of 
drugs and medicines reap immense profits, although some undoubt- 
edly do. Competition tends to keep the sale price of medicines at a 
fairly reasonable level, considering the demand created by well-planned 
advertising. Even though the ingredients of “patent medicines” may 
be obtainable at low prices in wholesale quantities, this fact is of no 
direct interest to a consumer who wishes to buy a finished medicine 
by the bottle. If the manufacture of medicines is to be conducted 
for profit, and if medicines are to be sold as merchandise, the public 
has as much, but no more right to complain of the prices of medicines 
as of the prices of automobiles, oranges, or theatre tickets.” 

Just one more quote from Rorem and Fischelis before we leave 
1932 behind. In their conclusions these authors say, (pp. 235-236) 
“More adequate use should be made of the professional knowledge 
and skill of pharmacists by such methods as (a) ‘increasing the oppor- 
tunities for prescription compounding through elimination of the 
prescribing of branded products by physicians.” Of course this last 
statement does not make sense today when taken out of its time in 
history. The pharmacists today could not compound the vast majority 
of medicines medern today BUT the knowledge and skill required to 
dispense modern medicines today are far greater, and the legal res- 
ponsibility just as great, than the knowledge and skill necessary to 
compound prescriptions in 1932. But the point that I am trying to 
make here is that this generic name problem is not a new one. It did 
not sink the ship thirty years ago and it will not sink it now. 

The next image that swirls before me is the January 19, 1953 
issue of the Journal of the National Association of Retail Druggists. 
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On page 92 in BIG BOLD FACED TYPE, half an inch high, all the 
way across the top of the page, these words — THE DRUG STORE 
IS ON THE WAY OUT — and the subheading “Unless Something 
Effective Is Done to Arrest Movement of Drug Store Items in Grocery 
and Other Outlets. The article was written by Harry W. Meyer, Mer- 
chandising Consultant to N.A.R.D. 


Well, the drug store is still here. Greater sales and vastly more 
prescriptions filled than at any time in human history. It would appear 
that it is the Prophets of Doom that are on the way out. Yet there 
are still today somes very disturbing elements. We have come a long 
way since Philadelphia 1921 BUT have we? Drug Topics, January 
30, 1961, page 70, date line Philadelphia—‘“‘A new service designed to 
help druggists meet competition for sales of up-front merchandise 
is being offered by Smith, Kline & French, Inc. . . . service whole- 
salers ... The Company has entered into an agreement with a large 
distributor of household needs and gifts to furnish over 200 items to 
drug stores . . . These include name brand electrical products such as 
fry pans, mixers, irons, toasters, heaters, and percolators . . . sauce- 
pans, popular-priced tools and plastic cement .. . chisels, drills, knives, 
hammers, screwdrivers, pliers, a saw and a wrench ... a flour sifter, 
pastry cloth, jar opener, beater and measuring cup.” These are the 
modern items that replace the lamp black, cheese, pearl ash, rags, 
mackerel and shad of Dyott’s day. 


Is it any wonder that the image that we have of pharmacy comes 
out upside down when viewed by the public? The girl with the green 
snake cigarette holder and the cocktail shaker cracked her image 
because she didn’t firm it right. Do we firm our image of professional 
pharmacy right when we sell pots and pans, hammers and screw- 
drivers, flour sifter and jar opener, alongside medicines and prescrip- 
tion services ? 


In our society, goods that are mass produced must be mass dis- 
tributed. New retail structures are emerging to meet the demands 
placed upon distribution by each new mass production technique and 
the increase in automation. It was forty years between the appearance 
of the department store just after the Civil War until the explosive 
surge of the chain store. But only ten years from the explosive surge 
of the chain store to the supermarket. Then the discount house, the 
controlled shopping centre, and the discount department store. And 
now the supermarket is about to marry the discount department store 
and produce a litter of offspring in a chain. Last Sunday, March 12, 
the New York Times reported a trend to link supermarkets and dis- 
count operations in a single location to be gaining rapidly. The report 
came from Sidney R. Rabb, chairman of Stop & Shop, the New Eng- 
land-based chain with a volume of $300,000,000 a year. “Recently 
we have completed preliminary arrangements to join the Bradlee 
chain of discount department stores,” he said. “Four are in Con- 
necticut centers where we operate supermarkets. We intend to con- 
tinue this policy.” 

SHALL PHARMACISTS BECOME TRADESMEN? George Sea- 
bury wrote in 1899. All my life I have heard two phrases, Phar- 
macy at the Crossroads and the pharmacist occupies a dual role in 
society, that of a professional person and that of merchant. Pharmacy 
seems to have always been at the crossroads but is it not really, at long 
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last, right there? In view of the intense competition from discount 
houses and so on described a moment ago, the pharmacist is just 
playing merchant. How much longer will he try to practice a profes- 
sion in the midst of a brawling retail market and expect the public 
to have any other image of pharmacy than a brawling retail market? 


And can he survive as a professional person if he continues to 
price prescriptions as if they were merchandise? The greatest threat 
today to Pharmacy does not come from the chains, the supermarkets, 
the discount houses, the discount department stores or any future 
offspring of the marriage of any cf these. It comes from prepaid pre- 
scription plans and the growing demand for some kind of State Medi- 
cine. In Canada, every province has some form of compulsory Hos- 
pital Insurance. Already, there are demands for the inclusion of 
medical services. This is particlularly so in the province of Saskat- 
chewan at the present moment. And if medical services are added 
how will prescriptions escape? 


We don’t need to be worried provided we do one thing and do it 
rather quickly. That is price our prescription services on a profes- 
sional basis rather than on a commercial basis. For years most phar- 
macists have attempted to recover their overhead and make a little 
profit by some kind of percentage markup on the ingredients in a pre- 
scription, just as if the dispensing of a prescription were a function of 
the cost of the ingredients used. The cost of dispensing — the over- 
head costs — have nothing whatsoever to do with the cost of the 
ingredients. If priced by the Professional Fee Method with which I 
think most of you are familiar, it doesn’t matter whether the prescrip- 
tion calls for drugs by trade or generic name, whether the ingredients 
are cheap or expensive, whether the quantity called for be large or 
small, or whether the prescription is paid for by a prepaid method, 
a government agency, or a private individual. In each case the phar- 
macist recovers his overhead on each prescription; he has the differ- 
ence between his overhead and the professional fee as his reward for 
professional services rendered. 


Most of you remember the study made by S. B. Jeffries and I. 
Greenberg of the Brooklyn College of Pharmacy called the National 
Prescription Survey, 1954-1955 in which these authors showed that 
55.1% of the prescriptions dispensed in the United States were dis- 
pensed at a substantia] dollar and cents loss. I made a similar study 
in Canada in 1957-58, analyzing over 42,000 prescriptions from every 
part of Canada except British Columbia and found that 46.3% of 
Canadian prescriptions were being dispensed at a loss. 


Quite obviously we have been doing one or the other or both of 
two things (1) making up the losses on low-priced prescriptions with 
profits from high priced prescriptions or, (2) making up the losses 
on low priced prescripticns from profits made through the sale of un- 
related goods. 


For more than 25 years we have looked at the various charts in 
the Lilly Digest and with a smile of satisfaction discovered that the 
pharmacists who dispensed the largest volume of prescriptions (lar- 
gest dollar-wise) had much higher total] incomes than those who dis- 
pensed the smallest number of prescriptions. You may recall the 
charts in each sales category and a column for pharmacies dispensing 
from 5 to 10 prescriptions a day, from 10 to 20 a day, from 20 to 40 
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a day, from 40 to 80 aday. You can take any year you like but I first 
did it in 1958 for the year 1957. Taking the sales category of $75,000 
to $100,000, 54 pharmacies averaging 8 prescriptions a day had aver- 
age total income of $10,957 while 43 others averaging 73 prescriptions 
a day had average total income of $17,761. But if we take a closer look 
and look at the number of prescriptions dispensed rather than their 
dollar value we discover an alarming situation. The 54 pharmacies 
dispensing 8 prescriptions a day average 3,099 prescriptions for the 
year. The 43 averaging 73 per day averaged 26,787 prescriptions for 
the year, a difference of 23,688 prescriptions for an increase in total 
income of $6,804. Put another way, a 764% increase in the number 
of prescriptions dispensed brought an increase of only 62% in total 
income. 


Looking further, we discover some amazing facts. Instead of 
moving from the lowest to the highest move only one column from 8 
prescriptions a day to double the number 16 per day. Here, the annual 
difference in the number of prescriptions is the difference between 
3,099 and 5,936, that is 2,837. And the average increase in total 
income for 103 pharmacies in the group was just $66. Further, the 
103 pharmacies averaging 16 prescriptions a day had total sales of 
— $10,000 a year greater than the 54 dispensing 8 prescriptions 
a day. 

Ten years ago I launched the Canadian Pharmaceutical Assoc- 
iation’s Annual Survey on its present form similar to the Lilly Digest. 
Taking the same year 1957 and the same sales category $75,000 to 
$100,000, I found an even more tragic situation. Here an increase 
of 63% in the number of prescriptions dispensed as we moved from 
8 prescriptions a day to 14 a day produced $1,473 less total income 
for the proprietors and when the number of prescriptions a day was 
again doubled to 28 a day, total income was still $935 a year less than 
the pharmacies dispensing only 8 prescriptions a day. Put another 
way, for the sheer joy and legal responsibility of dispensing 7,299 pre- 
scriptions a year more the pharmacist earned $935 less than his con- 
temporaries dispensing only 8 prescriptions a day. 

I think you see my concern. Pharmacists certainly are subsidiz- 
ing a great many low-priced prescriptions, the result of their pricing 
methods. Can you change your method of pricing AFTER you make 
arrangements with the prepaid insurance scheme or after the govern- 
ment takes over. Of course, you can’t. You will be frozen in a cer- 
tain niche in society, servants in the national household, sort of a 
peace-time conscription arrangement, subsidizing a government func- 
tion from the profits of your other activities. 


And so, ladies and gentlemen, for the past several years I have 
been projecting this image — the professional fee method of prescrip- 
tion pricing — hoping against hope that if I put it in the magic 
lantern right side up that it will not come out up-side-down. 


H. J. FULLER. 


“Pharmacists attending the recent seminar in Milkaukee, sponsored by the Wisconsin 
branch of the American Pharmaceutical Association, expressed great concern over the 
fact that the public’s image of Pharmacy seems to be disintegrating rapidly. As one of 
the speakers on a panel, | was obliged to admit that this is now the most serious single 
problem confronting pharmacists everywhere.’ Dan Rennick, editor of AMERICAN 
DRUGGIST, April 3, 1961, p.9. 
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NOTICE 


ONTARIO COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 


COUNCIL MEETING 
Monday, June 19, 1961 





Correspondence and petitions to Council 
should be in the Registrar's office on or 
before June 12, 1961 











NOTICE 
ELECTION 


of 


COLLEGE COUNCIL 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 2, 1961 


All members of the College will receive 
notice of election in due course. 

















THE POPULATION EXPLOSION 


In the modern concept of sharing 
with the less fortunate in the world, 
our international social responsibili- 
ties loom tremendous. 


In Pfizer research laboratories, pro- 
grams are continuously underway to 
find new and better ways to prevent 
and cure disease. We are ever aware 
of our responsibility to humanity, and 
proud of our past contributions and 
future promise. 


Science for the world’s well-being 


(Pfizer) PFIZER CANADA 


Division of Pfizer Corp., 
9330 Royalmount Ave., Montreal 9, P.Q. 











